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For ‘‘ Tur FRIEenpb. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


The real character and position of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting is not fully understood by many 
who claim to be F riends; and there are some 
who appear disposed to misrepresent the labors 
and exercises of that body. That meeting has 
been long without official correspondence with 
any other, and yet no meeting is at present ex- 
ercising a more salutary influence for good. 

The great objects of religious organizations 
are—to promote the advancement of the king- 
dom of Christ upon earth; to exercise a proper 
“are over the membership, to see that they walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith they are called, 
and to gather others to the fold of Christ, that the 
light of the church may shine before the world, 
and that its teachings may be the pure truths of 
the gospel of Christ. 

Yearly Meetings are independent bodies, not 
being subordinate one to another, yet there is a 
fraternal relationship in the one Head, and a 
mingling in the work of the Lord. It is the 
imperative duty of each Yearly Meeting to have 
a care that its own members hold and propagate 
sound doctrine. The same care is requisite over 
those from other Yearly Meetings, who are en- 
gaged in religious service within its limits. 

To answer the design of this article, a little of 
past history will have to be reviewed. About 
the year 1835 the Beacon trouble in England 
was at its height. According to his own state- 
ments as they are given in the memoirs concern- 
ing him, J. J. Gurney appears to have been a 
prominent actor, a principal writer in the con- 
troversy. It cannot be said on the one side, for 
he professed to take a middle course. He writes, 
“Tt was a time of great pressure upon us [the 
committee], for strong were the currents set- 


ting in from opposite quarters, both of which 


required to be stemmed.” He wrote “Strictures 
on Truth Vindicated,” a pamphlet which had 
been written against the “Beacon.” “When the xy 
were finished, he write s, “I laid them before the 
morning meeting, which, of course, did not 
commit itself to the controversy.” 

In reference to London Yearly Meeting of 
1836 he writes, “In consequence of the unfair 
questioning which had arisen on the Society's 
views of the Holy Scriptures, it was agreed to 
issue a declaration on the subject. I ventured to 
state to the Yearly Meeting what I apprehended 
ought to be the substance of it. These suggestions 
were afterwards adopted. The declaration was 
brought in, and passed with the warm concur- 
rence of the body at large. It formed part of 
the General Epistle.” That declaration is not 
in entire harmony with Friends’ principles. 

Of the Ye ” Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
in 1837 J. J. Gurney writes, “On Third-day 
morning, I brought forward my American pros- 
pect; it was most carefully sifte ‘d and deliberated 
on, and ended with a clear decision for my libera- 
tion. The principal question raised had respect 
to time. That the concern itself was of the Lord, 
and that the present is the right time, may be 
said to have been the conclusion of the Meeting ; 
though perhaps on both sides some might fairly 
be considered to be in opposition to the pros- 
pect.” 

Whatever may have been said or written by 
others in reference to the standing of J. J. Gur- 
ney in London Yearly Meeting, and the feeling 
connected with ae liberation for religious ser- 
vices in America, the reader may form a just 
conclusion ew: his own statements, that he was 
not in full unity with Friends in England. It 
is evident that his true position was : known to 


but few Friends in America, when he entered 
upon his mission in this land. 

In reference to his visit to Philadelphia, fre- 
quent mention is made of his besetments, as “ My 
Opposers,” and “With all their mistakes I give 
them credit for much sincere love to Christ.” 
“Tt is evident that I have a course of some diffi- 
culty and tribulation before me.” Second Month 
6th, 1858. “To-day, at the Northern Monthly 
Meeting, I laid before Friends my concern to 
visit the families; much unity, but some little 
opposition appeared.” In Arch Street Monthly 
Meeting, to a similar concern, “only one oppos- 
ing voice.” In the Western Monthly Meeting, 

‘my concern to visit the families was warmly 
united with.” Fifth Month 12th, “Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting. In the evening laid before 
the men Elders my concern for a concluding 
young people’s meeting; all of them there. I 
was much exercised in mind during: the hour 
and a half which they occupied in discussing the 
proposition, fearing lest [ had involved myself and 
the cause in difficulty; but notwithstanding the 
strong opposition from a particular quarter, it 
was decided that the meeting should be held.” 
“Abington Quarterly Meeting, larger than I 
expected. * * In the subsequent meeting, 
leave to open the shutters (to unite men and 
women in a closing opportunity) was refused ; 
the first instance of the actual obstruction of a 
religious service which has ever occurred to me.” 
“There are rough things in my course, to which 
I am little accustomed.” After his return from 
a visit to the West India Isles, J. J. Gurney 
writes: “Fourth Month 9th. I have passed 
through some hours of conflict, in view of Phila- 


delphia, but during the past night some relief 


has been experienced from the prospect. * * 


Certainly I feel more happiness in the view of 


not being present at Philadelphia, than I have 
hitherto done.” 


The foregoing extracts from the writings of 
J. J. Gurney show conclusively that Friends of 


Philadelphia were divided in sentiment in refer- 
ence to his services among them. He makes no 
mention of having received returning minutes 
from that meeting, but several of the other Yearly 
Meetings furnished him with minutes expressive 
of his acceptable visit. A want of harmony 
among Friends was the manifest result of his 
visit, and as time passed on, the said difference 
of sentiment became more and more intensified. 
He had some warm admirers who were unwilling 
to hear his doctrines called in question. Others 
were deeply impressed with the thought that seed 
had been sown by him which would be produc- 
tive of disaster to the welfare of society. A large 
proportion of Friends in America had but little 
knowledge of his published works, and they 
thought that Friends’ principles were so well 
defined and established as to be proof against 
Innovation. 

His published memoirs show that he had given 
much attention to Biblical studies, and read 
many authors and their commentaries. The 
writings of Bishop Butler largely formed his 
religious opinions. He became very decided in 
the sentiments which he imbibed, and unwillingly 
submitted to correction. A mind thus trained 
might easily overlook the spiritual basis of the 
principles of the religious Society of Friends, and 
conclude that the founders had’ made some mis- 
takes. It is therefore not surprising that his 
labors should contribute to disruption. Much 
that is truly good appeared in his published writ- 
ings, and this has given currence y to his aberrations. 

“As early as the First Month, 1835, the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


addressed an epistle to the corresponding body 
in London, calling its attention to some Works 
which had appeared in England, written } 
members of our Society, containing doctrines not 
in accordance with the established faith of 
Friends, which, they say, ‘has given cause for 
much concern and exercise to Friends in man 
parts.’ To which London Meeting for $ Sufferings 
made a favorable reply.” 

Again in 1842, Philadelphia Meeting for Suf. 
ferings addressed an epistle to the London Meet- 
ing suggesting that a change be made in their 
practice of the examination of works, touching 
our religious principles, which are designed for 
publication ; and adduced some reasons for such 
a course. Again a favorable reply was received 
from the London Meeting for Sufferings. 

In the year 1843 Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
fully approved and adopted an address which 
had been prepared by its Meeting for § Sufferings, 
under the title of “The Ancient Testimony Re- 
vived,” of which more than 10,000 copies were 
printed and circulated; in which the leading 
doctrines of the gospel were clearly set forth. 

The continued spread among Friends in Amer- 

, of writings, many of which were originally 
vablished in ‘England, in which was manifested 
more or less plainly the tende ney to doctrinal 
error, which had been for several years a source 
of anxious solicitude; and the legitimate effects 
which these writings were producing in causing 
discord and division among Friends in this 
country ; induced the Meeting for Sufferings in 
an epistle to that of London, dated Third Month 
20th, 1846, again to refer to the subject, with a 
degree of plainness, earnestness, and force, which 
shows how deep and fervent was the concern 
which animated it. 

After alluding to their epistle of 1855, already 
quoted from, they say, “Since the above was 
written other works have been issued from the 
press in your land under the name of Friends, 
which have increased our uneasiness, and led us 
to refer to the subject in subsequent epistles. 
These works have now for several years been pro- 
ducing a divided feeling among Friends through- 
out our religious Society.” The whole epistle 
plainly sets forth the concern of the Meeting for 
Sufferings ; and was fully approved by Philadel 
phia Yearly Meeting, and referred to in its epistle 
to London Ye arly Meeting, as expressing the 
sentiments of the body. In consequence of the 
information given by Philadelphia to London 
Yearly Meeting of its unity with the contents 
of said epistle the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London referred the answering of it, to the 
Yearly Meeting; which in its reply, after ex- 
pressing its high esteem for our early Friends, 
and clearly acknowledging the principles and 
testimonies by which they were bound together 
to be the outward bond of our union, as a re 
ligious Society, &c., says :— 

“We highly value and desire the continuance 
of that free brotherly intercourse which for 
long a period has been maintained with you and 
the other Yearly Meetings of the American 
Continent, with which we have been wont to 
correspond ; carried on in Christian love and 
condescension, it tends greatly to our strength, 
instruction, and comfort ; but we doubt whether 
those objec ts will be promoted by entering in 
this correspondence into the particular consider- 
ation of cases, which, whenever they do arise, are 
the proper subjects of our discipline, in our re 
spective meetings.” 

This closed the correspondence on this im 
portant subject. 


(To be concluded.) 
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no symptom of drying up, but instead has been 
passing into a state of decay; and is now (three 
days after) thickly covered with a copious growth 
of mould, standing up about one-third of an inch 
in height over the whole outer surface and re- 
sembling a coating of mouse-colored fur. This 
mould has been nourished at the expense of the 
original fungus, which itself derived its support 
from the decay of some previously existing vege- 
table matter. Under the microscope the “mould 
is a very interesting object. It consists of nu- 
merous elongated cells or tubes, interlacing with 
each other, and producing at their terminations 
clusters of round cells, like grapes, which appear 
to be its spores, and are considerably larger than 
most of those produced by the Fungi I have hith- 
erto examined. 

During our walk, as we passed under some 
young oak tree 's, we picked up a number of oak- 

galls, : about the size and shape of hickory-nuts, 
aly rounder and less angular. They brought 
to mind the youthful days when school-boys in 
the country endeavored to squeeze from them a 
red juice, which might serve as a substitute for 
red ink. In the centre of the fibrous mass of 
their structure is the cavity inhabited by the 
grub of the fly whose sting has caused this un- 
natural growth on the twigs of the oak. 

J. W. 


On Silent Worship. 


Worship in silence hath often been refreshing 
to my mind, and a care attends me that a young 
generation may feel the nature of this worship. 
Great expense ariseth in relation to that which 
is called divine worship. A considerable part 
of this expense is applied toward outward great- 
ness, and many poor people labor in supporting 
customs contrary to the simplicity that there is 
in Christ, toward whom my mind hath often 
been moved with pity. In pure silent worship, 
we dwell under the holy anointing, and feel 
Christ to be our Shepherd. Here the best of 
teachers ministers to the several conditions of his 
flock, and the soul receives immediately from 
the divine fountain that with which it is nour- 
ished. 

As I have travelled at times where those of 
other societies have attended our meetings, and 
have perceived how little some of them knew of 
the nature of silent worship; I have felt tender 
desires in my heart that we, who often sit silent 
in our meetings, may live answerable to the na- 
ture of an inward fellowship with God, that no 
stumbling block through us, may be laid in their 
way. Such is the load of unnecessary expense 
which lieth on that which is called divine ser- 
vice in many places, and so much are the forms 
and ceremonies, that the opening of an inward 
silent worship in this nation to me hath appeared 
to be a precious opening. ° 

Within the last four hundred years, many 
pious people have been deeply exercised in soul 
on account of the superstition which prevailed 
amongst the professed followers of Christ; and 
in support of their testimony against oppressive 
idolatry, some in several ages have finished their 
course in the flames. It appears, by the history 
of the reformation, that through the faithfulness 
of the martyrs, the understandings of many have 
been opened, and the minds of people, from age 
to age, been more and more prepared for a real 
spiritual worship. 

My mind is often affected with a sense of the 
condition of those people, who in different ages 
have been meek and patient, following Christ 
through great afflictions; and while I behold 


the several steps of reformation, and that clear- 
ness, to which, through divine goodness, it hath 
been brought by our ancestors; I feel tender de- 
sires that we who sometimes meet in silence, 
may never by our conduct, lay stumbling- blocks 
in the way of others, and hinder the progress of 
the reformation in the world. It was a com- 
plaint against some who were called the Lord’s 
people, that they brought polluted bread to his 
altar, and said the table of the Lord was con- 
temptible. 

In real silent worship the soul feeds on that 
which is divine; but we cannot partake of the 
table of the Lord, and that table which is pre- 
pared by the god of this world. 

If Christ is our Shepherd, and feedeth us, 
and we are faithful in following Him, our lives 


will have an inviting language, : and the table of 


the Lord will not be polluted.—John Woolman. 
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THE GREAT VICTORIES. 


In the trials to be suffered, 
In the fellowship with care, 

’Tis the hidden, inward struggle 
That will prove the worst to bear— 


’Tis the strife that no man pities, 
Tis the cry that no man hears, 
’Tis the victory unpeaned 
But by secret sobs and tears. 


Ah! my friends, when God’s great angel 
Cries aloud the deeds of might, 

At the day when hearts are opened 
In the Holy Father’s sight, 


Then the greatest deeds and noblest 
Will be those unheard of now, 

Hidden under silent heart-beats 
And an uncomplaining brow: 


Deeds of patient self-rejection, 
Wrung from hearts that made no moan— 
Tender hearts that, like the Master’s, 
“Trod the wine-press all alone.” 


Hearts that purer grew and fairer 
In the struggle day by day— 
Learning thus from holy teachers, 

How to suffer and to pray. 


+2 ____ 
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HOW EASY IT Is. 


How easy it is to spoil a day ! 

The thoughtless words of a cherished friend, 
The selfish acts of a child at play, 

The strength of a will that will not bend, 
The slight of a comrade, the scorn of a foe, 

The smile that is full of bitter things— 
They all can tarnish its golden glow, 

And take the grace from its airy wings. 


How easy it is to spoil a day 
By the force of a thought we did not check. 
Little by little we mold the clay, 
And little fle aws may the vessel wreck. 
The careless waste of a white-winged hour, 
That held the blessing we long had sought, 
The sudden loss of wealth or power, 
And lo! the day is with ill inwrought. 


How easy it is to spoil a life !— 
And many are spoiled ere well begun— 
In home-light darkened by sin and strife, 
Or downward course of a cherished one ; 
By toil that robs the form of its grace, 
And undermines till health gives way ; 
By the peevish temper, the frowning face, 
The hopes that go, and the cares that stay. 


A day is too long to spend in vain, 

Some good should come as the hours go by; 
Some tangled maze may be made more plain, 

Some lowered glance may be raised on high. 
And life is too short to spoil like this, 

If only a prelude, it may be sweet ; 
Let us bind together its thread of bliss, 

And nourish the flowers around our feet. 

— Watchman. 


SEuectep, 
The annexed poem is from the pen of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, the gifted sister of the poet, and 
his life-long friend and companion. Itis thought 
it breathes a spirit of poetry and simplicity that 
will appeal to children, to whom it was add 
as well as recommend itself to older readers, 


THE MOTHER'S RETURN. 


A month, sweet little-ones, is past 
Since your dear mother went away,— 
And she to-morrow will return ; 
To-morrow is the happy day. 


O blessed tidings! thought of joy ! 

The eldest heard with steady glee ; 
Silent he stood ; then langhed amain,— 
And shouted, ‘ Mother, come to me!’ 


Louder and louder did he shout, 
With witless hope to bring her near ; 
‘ Nay, patience! patience, little boy, 
Your tender mother cannot hear.’ 


I told of hills, and far-off towns, 

And long, long vales to travel through— 
He listens, puzzled, sore perplexed, 

But he submits; what can he do? 


No strife disturbs his sister’s breast ; 
She wars not with the mystery 

Of time and distance, night and day ; 
The bounds of our humanity. 


Her joy is like an instinct—joy 
Of kitten, bird, or summer fly ; 
She dances, runs without an aim; 
She chatters in her ecstasy. 


Her brother now takes up the note, 
And echoes back his sister’s glee; 
They hug the infant in my arms, 
As if to force his sympathy. 


“Then, settling into fond discourse, 
We rested in the garden bower; 
While sweetly shone the evening sun 
In his departing hour. 


“ We told o’er all that we had done,— 
Our rambles by the swift brook’s side, 
Far as the willow-skirted pool, 
Where two fair swans together glide. 


“ We talked of change, of winter gone, 
Of green leaves on the hawthorn spray, 
Of birds that build their nests and sing, 
And all ‘since mother went away 


“To her these tales we will repeat, 
To her our new-born tribes will show, 
The goslings green, the ass’s colt, 
The lambs that in the meadow go. 


“ But see, the evening star comes forth! 
To bed the children must depart; 
A moment’s heaviness they feel, 
A sadness at the heart: 


“?Tis gone—and in a merry fit 
They run upstairs in gamesome race ; 
I, too, infected by their mood, 
I could have joined the wanton chase. 


“Five minutes past—and, O the change! 
Asleep upon their beds they lie; 
Their busy limbs in perfect rest, 
And closed the sparkling eye.” 


The Power of Habit—The passers by on 4 
country road used to pause sometimes and wot- 
der to see an old white horse in the pasture 


travelling round and round in a circle. Hour 
after hour he kept up his tramp, though entirely 
free to come and go as he pleased. This shows 
the power of habit. For twenty years he had 
been daily harnessed to the end of a long sweep, 
and travelled in just such a circuit, until too 
stiff and blind for further service ; then a kind 
master gave him his time and a good pasture. 
Tw enty years of steady industry had made work 
a necessity, When life was all holiday, there 
was no holiday ; so he kept on, from choice, iD 
his old round. 
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For “THe Frienp.” 
“The Stones Shall Cry Out.” 


Is not God able, even of those who may ap- 
pear to be as hard as the stones around us, to 
raise up children unto Abraham? And has He 
not the power, even though iniquity abounds, 
and the love of many is waxing cold, to qualify 
such boldly to ery out in favor of that pure and 
undefiled religion which so brightly adorned our 

ople of former days? But where is our faith 
in a building up? Is it in the God of Israel, or 
is it in the god of Babylon, who has carried us 
away captive into a strange land, where the harp 
is hung upon the willows in the midst of the 
streams of confusion ? 

Are there not now two kingdoms and two 
kings ruling and reigning in the world: the king 
of Babylon, and the King of Zion? Are we not 
servants or subjects to whichsoever we yield our- 
selves servants to obey? Did not the three 
Hebrew captives, in the days of Daniel, refuse to 
live on the dainties of the king of Babylon, or 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season? Did 
not they refuse to obey the command of the king, 
that at the sound of the music they should fall 
down and worship the golden image that Nebu- 
chadnezzar had set up? They remained stead- 
fast and immovable in the true worship of the 
God of Israel; not fearing the wrath of the king, 
nor the burning fiery furnace; so they came 
from it without the smell of fire upon their gar- 
ments. But was not the hard heart of the king 
softened and made to cry out, when he saw one 
walking with them in the midst of the fire, 
“whose form was like the Son of God?” So he 
gave them liberty to worship their God in their 
own way, declaring that “there is no other God 
that can deliver after this sort.” So they were 
promoted because they would not worship before 
the music, at the call of man, in the province of 
Babylon. He that hath an ear to hear, let him 
hear. 

As for Daniel, when the wise men of Babylon 
saw that no accusation could be found against 
him, except concerning the law of his God, they 
assembled before the king, and caused a decree 
to be made, that whosoever should ask a petition 
of any man or god except of the king, he should 
be cast into the den of lions). But Daniel, plac- 
ing the command of his God above the decree 
of man, continued to enter his chamber with 
his windows open towards Jerusalem, and pray 
three times a day “to his God, as he did afore- 
time ;” because he preferred to risk the den of 
lions rather than to bow down and worship man; 
as the manner of some is now. For he knew 
that God was able to stop the mouths of lions, 
and He is still able; although they may continue 
to roar around us, and the heathen may rage, 
and the people imagine many vain things, and 
cause the ways of truth to be evil spoken of, so 
that but few come to our solemn feasts. Yet the 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his. But 
was not the heart of Darius the king wonder- 
fully softened before the God of Daniel and his 
people? So that he was induced to raise a noble 
testimony in their favor, while their accusers 
were cast into the den of lions and destroyed. 
For the king “ made a decree that in every do- 
minion of his kingdom men should tremble and 
fear before the God of Daniel ; for He is the living 
God, and steadfast forever; and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed.” 

And the God of Daniel, with his preserving 
and protecting power, is still over all his trust- 
ing children, whether they are of the captivity 
ornot. And He will be with them in the fur- 
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nace of affliction, and in all the fiery trials which 
He permits to come upon them for their further 
purification; and He will restrain the lion-like 
nature which at times seems ready to swallow us 
up, if we hold fast our confidence steadfast unto 
the end. Then “fear thou not, for Iam with 
thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will 
uphold thee with the right hand of my righteous- 
ness.” “When thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burnt; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee; for I am the Lord thy God, 
the Holy One of Israel thy Saviour.” 

So let the true disciples of the Lord ery out 
loudly in defence of our holy religion, and praise 
Him for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men. And if some, 
like the Pharisees in the days of our Saviour, 
should want them rebuked, his answer might be 
given: “I tell you, if these should hold their 
peace, the stones would immediately cry out.” 
So for Zion’s sake let us not hold our peace, and 
for Jerusalem’s sake let us not rest “until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth.” 

Brethren, the time is short. If the religion 
which we have been depending on does not save 
us from the sins of the world, nor from the wrath 
to come, the sooner we find it out and turn from 
it the better. I have long feared that too much 
of it was outward, belonging to the outward court 
which was to be trodden down of the Gentiles ; 
“and that too little of it belonged to Mount Zion, 
the city of the living God.” D. H. 

Dustin, Inp., Eighth Mo. 26th, 1887. 





Epistle of William Dewsbury. 


[A friend, who appears to have found comfort 
in reading the epistle which follows, desires its 
publication in our columns; with the hope, as 
we suppose, that it may revive the spirit and 
strengthen the faith of some who may be classed 
with those to whom the epistle was originally 
addressed. It was superscribed “Let this go 
abroad amongst all the afflicted and wounded in 
spirit.” —Ed. ] 


Dear child, which criest, over all the world, 
and beyond all the pleasure, pomp, and vanity 
therein, for the enjoyment of the light and coun- 
tenance of God ;—fear thou not, neither be thou 
discouraged, because of the violent assaults of 
the enemy, who seeks to draw thee into carnal 
reasonings, and thus to kindle a fire to thyself, 
and causes thee to walk in the light of the sparks 
which thou hast kindled ;—and this thou hast at 
the hand of the Lord, in going from his counsel 
thou liest down in sorrow. Few know thy great 
distress ; but, to the Lord it is known, and to 
those who have walked in thesame path. 

Oh, thou afflicted soul, who livest in the deep 
sense of the working of the evil one in thy mind, 
and many times art ready to say,—Never was 
any like unto me, nor any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow ;—in this languishing, despairing, mourn- 
ing of thy soul, all things are made bitter to thee 
as the waters of Marah. Thus art thou driven 
from all comfort, as a child without a father, a 
desolate widow without a husband, and as a 
stranger whom no eye pitieth, in thy apprehen- 
sion ; sometimes saying in thy heart, in the heat 
of the temptation, and of the fire thou hast kin- 
dled, Oh, that I had been any creature but what 
Iam! or, if it were the will of the Lord, that He 
might shorten my days, that I might not be any 
longer on earth to sin against Him! For in thy 
own sense and feeling, walking in the sparks 
thou hast kindled, in carnal reasonings, thou 
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discernest nothing but wrath; on every side, 
horror, misery, and distress; secretly crying out 
in thy heart,—Oh, that I were alone in the wil- 
derness, or in a cave, or den of the earth, that I 
might never see nor hear the sons of men any 
more, but in secret retiredness, mourn out my 
days until I die. 

Oh, hearken no longer to the enemy, who saith, 
there hath none travelled where thou art [trav- 
elling,] neither drunk of the cup that thou art 
drinking. He is a liar who goes about to destro 
thy precious soul. I drank the same cup, with 
my faithful friends who are born of the royal 
seed: every one in his measure has travelled in 
the same path, and has endured the same tempta- 
tions, and walked in the light of the same sparks, 
and lain down in sorrow, in the sense of the same 
misery as thou mournest under. 

No longer lend an ear to the enemy, and to 
the thoughts of thy heart. Arise, in the light of 
the covenant, and stay thy heart ; and the Lord 

z0d will throw down the enemy of thy peace, 
destroy the carnal reasonings of thy mind, and 
put out the fire which thou hast kindled. He 
will deliver thee out of the horrible pit, and set 
thy feet upon the Rock of Ages. Thou shalt 
tread down the enemy of thy soul, in the sensible 
feeling of the love of the Father, who will mani- 
fest himself to be a father to the fatherless, a 
husband to the mournful widow, and a comfort 
to that which mourns in thee, in the uprightness 
of thy heart, to do the will of the living God. 
So, in the power of his might, stay thy heart; 
and tread upon all doubts, fears, despairing 
thoughts, and reasonings. Arise over them all 
in the light of Christ. He will lead thee into 
the banqueting-house of our God, where thou 
shalt sit down with all the redeemed of my 
Father, who are born of the immortal seed, and 
have passed through great tribulations, and have 
washed their garments and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. This shall be thy por- 
tion if thou diligently hearken to the counsel of 
the Lord, who calls thee to trust in Him. He 
will embrace thee in the arm of his love, and 
thou shalt praise his name forever! 

God Almighty, in his light and life, raise up 
thy soul, and establish thy heart in his counsel, 
steadfastly to wait for his power to lead thee, in 
the cross, out of all unbelief, and cause thee to 
lie down at rest in obedience to his will: where 
thou shalt drink the cup of the salvation of God. 
Farewell! We 

Yorx CastLe, the 23d of Third Month, 1661. 





Natural History, Science, &c. 


Discovery of a Mastodon at Pemberton, N. J. 
—Angelo Heilprin, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, has published in the Public Ledger a 
notice of a recent discovery of fossil bones—the 
locality of which he visited on the 25th of Eighth 
Month. He says :— 


“The giant elephant was found to be en- 
tombed in the bed and bank of a small stream, 
a tributary of the Rancocas, which, at this spot 
(somewhat over a mile from the railroad station) 
cuts through a deposit of lignitic clay and fer- 
ruginous sand and gravel to a depth of some 
three to five feet. The usually high water of the 
stream had evidently only quite recently exposed 
so much of the skeleton as was attainable at the 
time of our visit—a portion of the upper jaw and 
the head of one of the thigh bones—and it was 
clear from the manner in which a number of 
bones were found inter-associated that we had 
found the true resting-place of the animal. 

“The bones, which are mainly in a good state 
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of preservation, were firmly embedded, and not 
until after having partially diverted the course 
of the stream were we able to remove them from 
the enclosing matrix. The head was found rest- 
ing on its top surface, with a portion of one of the 
molars of the upper jaw exposed above the water. 
Both tusks had been removed from their sockets, 
and likewise one of the anterior molars; for- 
tunately, however, the former were recovered by 
two young men in the bed of the stream, a short 
distance below, and, although no longer perfect, 
were still sufficient in themselves to indicate ¢ 
ponderous dental armature. By closely feeling 
and grubbing along the bottom of the stream, 
we successfully uncovered other parts of the 
skeleton, such as the leg and arm bones, ribs, 
&c., and, doubtless, further excavations will re- 
veal the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
skeleton. Through the generosity of the first 
finders, Salter and McConnell, the parts have 
been donated to the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, whither they are now being removed, and 
where they will be shortly placed on exhibition. 
No exact measurements of the bones have as yet 
been made, but they indicate an animal ap- 
parently equalling, if not surpassing, a full- 
grown elephant in size. The species is probably 
Mastodon giganteus. 

“Tt is interesting to note, as bearing upon the 
present discovery at Pemberton, that near the 
same locality, some twenty years ago, a mastodon 
cranium, unknown to be such for several years, 
served as a stepping stone in a swamp.” 


Shipment of Wheat.—W heat is never shipped 
in bulk, but always in bags; as when loaded in 
bulk it is almost as dangerous a cargo as a ship 
ean carry. No matter how tightly it may be 
packed at first, it settles considerably within a 
short time, and then is very liable to shift. 
When shifting takes place a ship is as good as 
lost, as the change in the centre of gravity throws 
her on her beam ends, and she is nearly certain 
to go to the bottom in the first moderate gale. 
Many ships were lost in this way, and now the 
shipment of grain in bulk is prohibited by law, 


Making Hard Wood out of Soft—The London 
Engineer says: “For the manufacture of loom- 
shuttles boxwood has hitherto been largely used ; 
but the price has become almost prohibitive, and 
it has been found that by the compression of 
cheaper classes of wood a substitute meeting all 
requirements can be obtained. For carrying 
out this process Sir Joseph Whitworth & Co., of 
Manchester, England, have recently completed a 
powerful hydraulic press to be used in compres- 
sing wood for loom-shuttles. This press consists 
of a large cast-iron top and bottom, with four 
steel columns and steel cylinder, with a large 
ram. The wood is put into this die and a pres- 
sure of fourteen tons per square inch is applied. 
The top pressure block, which fits the die, is then 
removed, and the small ram, raising, pushes the 
wood out at the top of the die.” 

The same exchange adds: “The wood thus 
treated is made very dense and uniform, and so 
close-grained that it is capable of taking a very 
high finish. For the manufacture of shuttles it 
has been found as good as boxwood, and there is 
no doubt that a similar process might be applied 
with advantage to other branches of industry 
where expensive hard woods have got to be 
used.” 

Wood-oil.—W ood-oil is made on a large scale 
in Sweden from the refuse of timber cutting and 
forest clearings, and from stumps and roots; and, 
although it cannot well be burned in common 
lamps on account of the heavy proportion of 


carbon it contains, it furnishes a satisfactory 
light in lamps especially made for it, and in its 
natural state is said to be the cheapest of illu- 
minating oils. Thirty factories produce about 
40,000 litres of oil daily; turpentine, creosote, 
acetic acid, charcoal, coal tar oil, and other 
useful substances are also obtained from the 
same material.— Lumber. 


Instinct of a Dog.—At Santa Cruz, Cal., lately 
two large Newfoundland dogs annoyed children 
in bathing, by continually dragging them from 
the water, evidently under the impression that 
the youngsters were drowning.—New York Tab- 
let for Eighth Month 20th, 1887. 
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Items. 


The Colorado Indian Trouble.—The following ar- 
ticle, taken from The (Washington) Star, furnishes 
an explanation of the recent outbreak of some of the 
whites against the Indians in Colorado. It,was writ- 
ten by aman well-known in Washington, connected 
with a public office, who some years ago was travel- 
ling in Colorado, during an Indian war, and met 
Colorow and a party of men and women. He ex- 
pected nothing but death, but was allowed to pro- 
ceed unmolested. 

“The people of Colorado, with some possible ex- 
ceptions, are unfair and unjust in their treatment 
of the Ute Indians. No opportunity of involving 
these Indians in trouble, or of entrapping them into 
violations of some law, is allowed to go unimproved. 
White men may outrage the most solemn of treaties 
with the impunity of road agents, and no word of 
remonstrance or condemnation is heard. But let a 
roving Indian kill a deer in violation of the game 
law, and at once a sheriff and posse start in pursuit, 
and an Indian war is threatened or inaugurated. 
(By the latest intelligence it appears that the real 
cause of the war was the refusal of some whites to 
give up the stakes lost in a horse-race with the In- 
dians.) That’s the truth about it, however much 
our Western friends may preach of the sentimen- 
tality of people in the East on the Indian question. 
“air play and honesty are not features in the deal- 
ings of the whites with these savages. The Ute 
Indians of Colorado, with few exceptions, and far 
between, have always been the steadfast friends of the 
whites. They have been courageous and heroic in 
their loyalty, and frequently under circumstances as 
humiliating and exasperating as can well be im- 
agined. In return they have received nothing but 
rebuffs and unfriendliness. The cause of the present 
difficulty is too trivial for serious notice, if it were not 
for the consequences that are threatened. Two In- 
dian boys of Colorow’s band killed a deer out of 
season, and resisted arrest. In consequence the 
awful ire of the people of the State is aroused, and 
threats of exterminating the Indians are heard on 
every hand. It is not worth while to go into a full 
explanation of the troubles with the Indians of 
Colorado the past few years. The sole cause, directly 
and indirectly, is the flagrant disregard and viola- 
lation of the treaties that have been made with them. 
By the treaty of 1868, a portion of the territory, the 
wildest and ruggedest, was set apart for the abso- 
lute and undisturbed possession of these Indians 
forever. And the United States agreed that no 
person (excepting certain authorized agents) should 
ever be permitted to pass over, settle upon, or re- 
side in this wild region. That was all right. Every- 
body understood it. No one wanted the rocks and 
canons and snowy peaks. It was an excellent trade 
for the United States; millions of dollars were made 
by it. The Indians accepted the treaty (excepting 
Colorow and his band) ; they yielded up a vast ter- 
ritory, and fully expected an honest fulfilment of 
the compact and the protection of the Government. 

“But the treaty was not worth the paper it was 
written on, and all the solemn asseverations of the 
Government were shamefully ignored. Whites 
hunted and prospected on the reservation, laid 
claims, opened mines, and in every way openly and 
utterly disregarded the obligation. In 18738, the 
head chiefs, seeing that the Government could not 
or would not protect them in their rights, and that 
it was impossible to keep the white people away, 


and to avoid war, ceded a large portion of their 
reservation to the United States, two of the cop. 
siderations being that they were to be paid $25,009 
a year, and to have the privilege of hunting over 
the ceded territory. The Government was again 
largely the gainer in dollars and cents, but it did 
not heed the money part of the contract, on account 
of the failure of Congress to make the necessary ap. 
propriation; and the Indians again learned that 
when they deal with the United States they will be 
swindled without compunction. 

“Colorow, of whom frequent mention is made, is 
an inoffensive old non-combatant, a roving rene- 
gade (so-called because he would not sign the 
treaty) without influence in any of the tribes. He 
is not a bad Indian, as has been charged. He was 
not in the Meeker massacre or the attack on Major 
Thornburgh, and is not disposed to make trouble at 
any time. He has a following of about forty, who 
hunt and fish and roam about from place to place 
in the mountains, wherever their fancy leads them, 
I am under personal obligations to the old fellow 
for courteous treatment in the Berthond Pass, ata 
time when he had been badly used by white men, 
and might easily have wrecked his vengeance on 
me.—Jerome Burnett.” 

Cost of Maintaining Indians.—T. A. Bland, of 
Washington, Corresponding Secretary of the Indian 
Defense Association, says:—“I give the followin 
facts on official authority : Ten years ago, the whole 
expense of feeding the Indians was less than $2, 
500,000, and now it is less than $1,750,000. Less 
than 20,000 Indians get full rations, and over 100,- 
000 are wholly self-supporting. And almost the 
whole of the cost of feeding them as well as educa- 
ting and otherwise caring for them, comes out of 
moneys belonging to the Indians, and is therefore 
not a burden on the United States,—unless it be a 
burden to pay out trust funds.” 


Imprisonment for Preaching.—Prof. Heman Lin- 
coln, in the Boston Journal, calls attention to the con- 
tinuance of the fining and imprisonment of preach- 
ers who attempt to use the Common on First-days, 
The law requires them to obtain a license, but re- 
peated experience has shown that the official who 
has the power to issue the license will not do so, 
whoever may apply for it; so they either must 
abstain from what may be to some of them a con- 
scientious duty, viz.: the proclamation of truths of 
infinite importance to those who cannot be got to 
hear them in any other way; or they must pay a 
heavy fine. On a recent First-day, W. F. Davis 
“was preaching to a company of hearers, quiet, 
well-behaved, interested fn religious truth. There 
was no breach of good order; there was no indica- 
tion of a possible disturbance of the peace. But he 
was silenced by the police, and dragged away to the 
disgrace of a public trial, and is now confined in 


jail for the atrocious crime of preaching the Gospel,” 


Prof. Lincoln appeals to the Boston bar to put an 
end to this scandal by raising their voices against 
such prosecutions, as Patrick Henry did in Virginia, 
when he shamed the colonial judge into a summary 
dismissal of a similar accusation. 


Remarkable Jewish Christian Movement in Siberia. 
—News comes from ice-bound Siberia, of a gospel 
movement essentially the same as that of Rabino- 
witz. The leader is Jacob Scheinmann, a Polish 
Jew, who, twenty years ago, through independent 
thought, came to the conclusion that the Messiah, 
the Son of David, was the true Saviour. The strict 
Talmudic Jews got him transported to Siberia, 
where for fifteen years he labored, almost unheeded, 
to awaken faith in his fellow-exiles. Among the 
uncalled for mail matter which he found at Tomsk, 
where he was engaged in business, was a pamphlet 
by Rabinowitz, with whom he at once communi- 
cated. He has been busy disseminating his views" 
through pamphlets called “The Voice of One Cry- 
ing in the Wilderness.” Delitzsch’s Hebrew trans- 
lation of the New Testament is being eagerly re 
and studied by the Siberian Jews. It is said that 
fully 30,000 copies have been thus used.—Presby- 
terian Witness, 


Going into the Water.—Mary H. Rogers, in the 
station of a minister in the Larger Body, Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, and one of the delegates appointed 
by that body to the Richmond Conference, has, 
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since her appointment to that Conference, submitted 
to the rite of Water Baptism, and has published an 
article defending her course. 
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NINTH MONTH 17, 1887. 


The London Friend, in commenting on the 
proceedings of New York Yearly Meeting for 
the present year, refers to the action of that 
meeting in 1876, in framing a series of doctrinal 
questions to be answered in the affirmative by 

rsons who are proposed as members of the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. The object of 
this was to secure a uniformity of belief in the 
members of that meeting. This year it was de- 
cided that they should answer the questions 
every three years. 

The Editor of the London Friend says: “We 
had much rather have no acknowledgment at 
all than this. We are ignorant of the form of 
words in which these Queries are framed, and 
of the circumstances supposed to render them 
necessary, but such a proceeding under any cir- 
cumstances seems more likely to lower than to 
raise the character of the ministry.” 

We think the example of the Church of Eng- 
land is sufficient to demonstrate the inefficiency 
of this kind of test. It has devised an elaborate 
system of 39 articles, to secure a uniformity of 
belief, and every person must subscribe this be- 
fore he can be admitted as a minister into that 
organization. Yet it is a notorious fact, that 
very great diversity of opinion on religious dogma 
exists among the clergymen of that denomina- 
tion. Moreover, the necessity of subscribing to 
such a statement of doctrine is a severe strain 
upon the moral honesty of some of the appli- 
cants; and we believe often leads them to nomi- 
nally assent to their truth, by attaching a mean- 
ing to them which was not the meaning designed 
by those who first prepared them ; and thus they 
are lead into a course which is not straight- 
forward and sincere. 

It is the Divine Power and Spirit of Christ 
which prepares a man for useful labor in the 
Church. Where this is submitted to and abode 
under, a gift in the ministry may be dispensed, 
and be made very serviceable; and may be pro- 
perly recognized by the Church ; while there are 
yet some of the more abstruse points of doctrine, 
as to which the minister is not fully enlightened. 
But as he dwells under that holy power which 
is the source of all true spiritual knowledge, 
these will gradually be opened to his understand- 
ing, as his Divine Master sees that there is need ; 
and the knowledge thus received will be “ neither 
barren nor unfruitful.” 

William Penn speaks of the Light of Christ 
in man—the revelation of His Divine Spirit— 
as the root of the goodly tree of doctrines held by 
our Society. And Robert Barclay states that to 
those who come under the government of this 
Divine, inwardly-experienced Power and Life 
“afterwards the knowledge and understanding 
of principles will not be wanting, but will grow 
up so much as is needful, as the natural fruit of 
this good root.” 

We believe, therefore, that however good may 
have been the intentions of those who have ori- 
ginated such tests, the resort to such a system on 
the part of Friends is a lowering of the Gospel 
standard; and is not so likely to maintain the 
purity of the ministry as the long-established 
custom amongst us, of judging of it by the degree 
of spiritual life that accompanies its exercise 
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The Queries which are several times in the year 
read and answered in our Meetings of Ministers 
and Elders, bring prominently before them the 
question, whether soundness in word and doc- 
trine is maintained, as well as whether the min- 
istry is exercised under the fresh commands and 
help of Christ. 

If the church has not sufficient discernment 
and spiritual life to decide upon such matters 
correctly, and to extend the care and oversight 
which may be needed; the true remedy is in an 
increase of devotedness, and a more fervent seek- 
ing for Divine help; and the lack of these can- 
not be supplied by any kind of machinery. 


We have heard recently that four members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting propose being at 
Richmond at the time of the approaching Con- 
ference to be held there; and that it is under- 
stood that they are to be invited to be present 
and participate in its deliberations. 

So far as they or any other persons choose to 
go to Richmond or anywhere else on their own 
business or pleasure, we claim no right or desire 
to advise or interfere. But if the information we 
have received is correct, and such a journey is 
taken with the expectation of being in a manner 
incorporated with the Conference, their case as- 
sumes a different aspect. For then such informal 
delegation will practically assume, and be gen- 
erally understood to represent in some measure 
the Yearly Meeting they come from; no matter 
what protestations to the contrary may be made. 

Inasmuch as Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has 
neither consented to participate in the Confer- 
ence, nor indeed, been asked to do so; it is ob- 
viously proper, that none of its members should 
permit themselves to be placed in a position in 
which they will appear to others, to be acting on 
behalf of anybody but themselves individually. 


In another part of our paper we commence 
an article (to be finished in our next number) 
on the position occupied by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, forwarded to us by our friend Adam 
Spencer, of Canada. 

While we felt a natural hesitation about pub- 
lishipg a communication which speaks in terms 
of commendation of the course pursued by the 
Yearly Meeting of which the Contributors to 
THe FrRrenD are members; and remembered, 
also, that the facts stated therein are already 
known to many of our readers; yet we thought 
that to many others it might give clearer views 
of the real situation of the Society than they now 
JOSSESS. 

A letter from the writer of the article says :— 
“It may be satisfactory to your members to know 
what an outsider thinks about the great travail 
through which you have passed. My own views 
have changed in reference to the acts of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting from what they were in 
years gone by. I did not [then] sympathize with 
the movements of those among you who were 
favored to control matters as you did. I know 
that a similar change has taken place in the 
minds of many other Friends.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnitTep States.—Acting Land Commissioner Stock- 
slager has prepared a statement showing that the esti- 
mated number of acres restored to the public domain 
under the orders of the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
voking indemnity withdrawals, is 21,233,600, exclusive 
of 1,513,000 acres within the limits of Indian reserva- 
tions. This embraces the roads in regard to which 
restoration orders have thus far been issued. 

Treasury Agent Tingle, who has charge of the seal 
islands of Alaska, reports that during the past year 


104,829 seals were killed, and 100,000 skins accepted 
as good. He reports the capture of ten schooners for 
illegal sealing, five of them British, with a total of 
5300 skins seized. He estimates that 30,000 seals have 
been taken by marauders during the past year, and 
this although only one seal out of ten killed is secured. 

In the Supreme Court of Iowa, at Des Moines, on the 
10th instant, an opinion was filed in a suit against the 
International Distillery, in which the lower Court held 
that the sale of intoxicating liquors for export, for 
general purposes, was illegal, and closed the distillery 
as a nuisance. The Supreme Court affirmed this de- 
cision, two Justices dissenting. 

Elections on the question of local option, were held 
in nine counties in Missouri on the 7th instant, seven 
of which voted in favor of it, making thirty prohibi- 
tion counties in the State. Eighteen other counties 
will soon vote on the question. 

Representatives of ninety brewing firms have just 
held a convention at Harrisburg, Penna. Resolutions 
were adopted denouncing the High License law as a 
blow at personal liberty, and as unjust in discrimina- 
ting against the brewers and the “milder beverages, 
the exponent of true temperance, produced by them ;” 
demanding the repeal by the next Legislature of “ all 
laws that are arbitrary and obnoxious” and the passage 
of an honest and equitable! license law. It was deter- 
mined to organize in every County in the State, and 
endeavor to secure the election of their friends to 
office. 

On the 8th instant, about 200 leading Prohibitionists 
of New Jersey, held a conference at Trenton. Resolu- 
tions were adopted declaring the extermination of the 
liquor traffic the only test of party fealty, “and that 
no person be nominated or endorsed by the Prohibi- 
tion party as a candidate for any office in any town, 
county or district in this State, unless such person be 
an openly avowed and consistent member of said Pro- 
hibition party, and unless he has wholly separated 
himself from all other political parties.”’ Also, that 
“the suppres-ion of the liquor traffic is of greater im- 
portance than any other question now pending, and 
that it is absolutely necessary to any settlement of labor 
problems.” 

In boring for gas in Attica, Indiana, at a depth of 
570 feet, water was struck. The well was abandoned 
by the gas company and purchased by a syndicate, who 
has received an analysis from the State Chemist show- 
ing that it is one of the finest mineral springs in the 
country. Lithium, magnesia and soda are combined in 
the water. 

Accounts in San Francisco papers go to show that 
an enormous fruit pack will be put up this season by 
the California canners, notwithstanding the increased 
shipments of fruit being made to Eastern canners. 

One mile of new electric road has been laid in Oak- 
land, Cal. The electricity is conveyed by wires to con- 
ductors in a conduit midway between the tracks. 

A vein of salt struck at Ellsworth, Kansas, on the 
7th instant, in the well of the Ellsworth Mining Com- 
pany, at a depth of 730 feet, reached a thickpess of 
155 feet, and the bottom has not yet been reached. It 
is pure rock salt. It is claimed to be the thickest vein 
in the world. 

Twelve hundred sheep were drowned a few days ago 
by a waterspout on Careless Creek, in Meagre County, 
Montana. 

The bones of a mastodon were found by workmen on 
the Minnesota and Northwestern Railroad, not far 
fronr Galena, recently. One tooth, weighing seven 
pounds, and a huge tusk were a part of the find. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 392, 
which was 3 less than during the previous week, and 
31 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Ofthe foregoing 202 were males and 190 females: 
114 were under one year of age: 46 died of consump- 
tion; 34 of marasmus; 25 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 23 of old age; 23 of typhoid 
fever; 19 of diseases of the heart; 18 of cholera in- 
fantum ; 15 of paralysis ; 13 of convulsions ; 12 of pneu- 
monia; 11 of apoplexy and 11 of debility. 

Markets.—Beef cattle closed firm at 2} a 5} cts. 

Sheep closed jc. lower, at 2 a 5cts. Lambs closed 
te. lower, at 33 a 6} cts. 

Hogs closed ic. higher, at 7} a 8 cts. 

Milch cows closed firm, at $25 a $60. 

Milch calves closed higher, at 5 a7 cts. 

Fat cows closed dull, at 2 a 3} cts. 

Cotton was quiet but firm, at 10} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Feed was scarce, but not much wanted. 
white bran at $17.25 a $18 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Choice fresh ground old spring 
wheat flours were in good demand and firm, with light 
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offerings. Winters were plentiful and dull. Sales of 
125 barrels Pennsylvania family at $3.60; 250 barrels 
Ohio, clear, at $4; 375 barrels Ohio straight, at $4.20 a 
$4.25 ; 625 barrels winter patent, at $4.35 a $4.50; 125 
barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.10; and 625 barrels do. 
patent, at $4.75 a $4.90. Rye flour was scarce and firm 
at $3 a $3.15 per barrel for choice and fancy fresh- 
ground old rye. 

No. 2 red wheat closed at 784 a 79 cts. per bushel. 

No. 2 Delaware red, new, was quoted at 83 cts. 

No. 1 Pennsylvania red, new, at 854 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, nominal, 51 a 514 cts. 

No. 2 white oats closed at 34} a 344 cts. 

Forei1gn.—Europe has 337,000,000 people, according 
to the report prepared for the International Statistical 
Congress. 

In declining an invitation of Geo. W. Childs to attend 
the celebration of the centennial of the American Con- 
stitution, W. E. Gladstone says: “The attractions of 
this invitation are enhanced to me by the circumstance 
that I have always regarded that Constitution as the 
most remarkable work known to me in modern times, 
to have been produced by the human intellect, at a 
single stroke (so to speak) in its application to political 
affairs. 

“ Had I real option in the case, I could not but ac- 
cept it: but the limitations of my strength and time, 
and the incessant pressure of my engagements from 
day to day, make me too well aware that I have none. 

“So far as I am able to forsee, or free to decide, the 
whole of the small residue of activity which remains at 
my command in connection with State affairs, is dedi- 
cated to the prosecution of a great work at home. I 
regard the Irish question as the most urgent in its de- 
mands, and as the most full of the promise of widely 
beneficial results for my country, in which I have ever 
been engaged. I have, therefore, no remaining fund of 
time or capacity for public exertion, on which to draw.” 

The proposed evictions on the Ponsonby estates in 
Ireland have been abandoned. Under the provisions 
of the Land act twenty-six of the Ponsonby tenants are 
protected and cannot be evicted. 

A riot occurred on the 9th instant, at Mitchelstown, 
where the case of the Government against William 
O’Brien under the Coercion act was to have been heard. 
O’Brien did not appear to answer the summons, and the 
judge granted a warrant for his arrest. The conflict 
occurred at the meeting, which was held in Market 
square. The police were attempting to protect a Gov- 
ernment stenographer, when a fight took place and the 
crowd repulsed the police, sixty in number, several of 
whom were struck with sticks and stones and severely 
injured. The police obtained reinforcements and re- 
turned to the scene. They fired six shots and two men 
were instantly killed. Several other persons were 
wounded. 

William O’Brien was arrested at Kingstown on the 
11th instant. He was taken through Limerick, where 
he made an address, to the city of Cork. The streets 
through which he was taken to jail were lined with 
troops. 

The Loyal Irish Union of Great Britain has dissolved, 
because the members are dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment’s Irish policy. Many members of the late union 
have joined the Nationalists. 

On the 8th instant, Sir James Ferguson, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Foreign Office, announced in 
the House of Commons that the Government had re- 
ceived advices that the Germans had deposed the King 
of Samoa, and that the English and American Consuls 
at Apia had protested against the action of the Germans. 

An old lake on the grounds of Lord Hindlip, in Wor- 
cestershire, Eng., was lately “netted,” and about 4000 
fishes, principally tench, taken out of it. A new lake, 
to cover six acres, is being constructed on the place. 

An important railway enterprise is announced in 
Turkey, a syndicate of British financiers having re- 
ceived from the Government the right to construct a 
grand trunk line to traverse the central plateau of Asia 
Minor and connect Constantinople with Bagdad, cover- 
ing a distance of 1330 miles. It is said that for years 

ast this undertaking has been the goal of rival specu- 
iaees. English, French, German and American com- 
yanies have all sought to obtain the franchise. The 
con to Ada-Bazaar from Ismid is to be commenced 
forthwith and finished in two years. In four years 
the line is to be opened to Angora, and eight years 
afterward to Bagdad. It is estimated to cost some 
$90,000,000. 

Mexico, which reported only about 500 miles of rail- 
road in 1880, now has about seven times that extent, 
mostly owned and operated by Americans, and mean- 
while the public revenues have more than doubled. 

The statement of the public debt of the Dominion of 


Canada, just issued by the Finance Department, shows 
the total debt on Eighth Month 31st to have been 
$228,494.461, an increase since Sixth Month 30th of 
$3,467,699. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Sarah C. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 61; 
from Cyrus H. Gray, R. I., per Robert P. Gifford, $2, 
vol. 61; from Rowland Evans, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from 
Stacy F. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Rebecca H. 
Wills, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Jacob L. Evens, N. J., 
$2, vol. 61; from Barton F. Thorn, N. J., $2, vol. 61; 
from Asenath H. Clayton, Canada, $2, vol. 61; from 
Elijah Kester, Md., $2, vol. 61; from Sarah Nicholson, 
N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Charles Walton, Philada., $2, 
vol. 61; from John 8. Lowry, Edward 8. Lowry, and 
Charles 8S. Lowry, Philada., $2 each vol. 61; for Anne 
Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Hepsibeth C. Hussey, 
N. Y., per Nicholas D. Tripp, Agent, $2, vol. 61 ; from 
Abraham Cowgill, Agent, lo., for Ada M. Ball, Oregon, 
and Esther Fogg, Io., $2 each, vol. 61; from Frederick 
G. Blumhart, Oregon, $2, vol. 61; from John O. 
O’ Neill, D. C., $2, vol. 61; from Benjamin Ellyson, Io., 
$2, vol. 61; from Henry R. Post, L. I., $2, vol. 61, and 
for Lydia Post, $2, vol. 61; from Joseph Howell, Gtn., 
$2, vol. 61; from William Kite, Gtn., $2, vol. 61, and 
for William Kite, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Eli 
Sharpless, N. J., $2, vol. 61; from Barclay R. Leeds, 
Philada., $2 vol. 61, and for William H. Leeds, Oregon, 
D. L. Leeds, Philada., Edwin Leeds, Va., Arthur N. 
Leeds, Pa., and Reading Room, Lake Mahonk House, 
N. Y., $2 each, vol. 61; from Samuel L. Moore, Pa., 
$2, vol. 61; from David Cope, Kans., per Levi Bowles, 
Agent, $2, vol. 61; from William Balderston, Pa., per 
William Henry Brown, $2, vol. 61; from Lydia A. 
Geiger, Philada., $2, vol. 61; from Levi B. Stokes, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 61; from Rebecca B. Lowry, Philada., 
$2, vol. 61; from Nathan Pearson, Agent, Ind., $6, 
being $2 each for David Haworth and Ezra Barker, 
vol. 61, and $2, for Asa Ellis, vol. 60; from Reece L. 
Thomas, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Samuel W Stanley, 
Agent, Io., for Milton J. Shaw and Joseph S. Heald, 
$2 each, vol. 61; from Edward L. South, Philada., $2, 
vol. 61, and for Dr. E. W. South, $2, vol. 61; from 
Charles Hinshaw, Kans., per Andrew Hinshaw, $2, 
vol. 61; from Sarah V. Willits, Io., $2, vol. 61; from 
Hubert Rockwell, Io., per Archibald Crosbie, $2, vol. 
61; from Elwood Comfort, Mich., $2, vol. 61; from 
Mary H. Fritchman, O., per Finley Hutton, $2, vol. 
61; from Thomas Twining, N. Y., $2, vol. 61; from 
William H. Blackburn, Agent, O., $14, being $2 each 
for himself, Israel Cope, Joseph Hall, Wilson Hall, 
and G. Elma Neill, vol. 61, and $4 for Phebe Cope, 
vols. 60 and 61; from Benjamin P. Brown, Agent, 
N.C. $11, being $2 each for James C. Chappell, Albert 
W. Brown, Dr. John L. Outland, Thomas Hallowell, 
and Eli. C. Copeland, vol 61, and $1 for E. Thomas 
Snipes, for 4 vol. 61; from Ezra Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 
61; from Thompson Frame, Cal., $2, vol. 61; for Geo. 
B. Allen, Pa., $2, vol. 61; from Clarkson Moore, Agent, 
Pa., for Horatio G. Cooper and Samuel Hoopes, $2 
each, vol. 61; from Hannah I. Malone, Philada., $2, 
vol. 61. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WANTED 
A woman Friend as teacher in the Primary Depart- 
ment of the school for Indian children, at Tunesassa. 
Apply to 
Geo. M. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Seth Warrington, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 
Joseph L. Bailey, Pine Iron Works, Berks Co., Pa. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St., Philada. 


WANTED, 

Teachers and assistant teachers for the Evening 
Schools for Adult Colored Persons, men’s and women’s 
departments. Apply to 

Jos. W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh St. 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St. 
Edward S. Lowry, 2220 Pine St. 

H. E. Yarnall, 1027 Filbert St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Committee on Admissions will meet in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day, the 17th instant, at 10 a. M. 

Joun W. Brppte, Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS, 

These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends of Philadelphia, will re-open in 
the new School-house 140 N. 16th St., above Arch, on 
Second-day, Ninth Mo. 12th, 1887. 

The department for Boys continues under the care 
of John H. Dillingham; that for Girls will be in 
charge of Anna Walton, an experienced teacher of 
established reputation; and both of them will be as- 
sisted by a corps of competent instructors, includin 
Rebecca Kite and Maria B. Chase, recently appointed 
to fill vacancies. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Primary Departments, will be 
continued in charge of Elizabeth Warner and Anna 
Yarnall. 

The new School-house is well adapted for conduct- 
ing a first class school; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences, 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 
tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surrounding 
grounds are attractive. The scholars will have the 
benefit of Friends’ Library, within the same enclosure 
as the School-house. 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relieved. 

Further information may be obtained from Joun 
W. Brppiez, Treasurer of the Committee, No. 119 8, 
Fourth St. 


ERRATA.—The word spurious in the 4th stanza of 
“The Christian’s Warfare,” on p. 44 of last number of 
THe FRIEND, in the manuscript was written specious ; 
and the letter P at the close of the same should be R. 


TOUGHKENAMON BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
Will re-open Tenth Month 3rd, 1887. 
Hanna M. Core, Principal. 
Hanna Cooper, Assistant. 


WANTED 
A Friend for Matron at the Shelter for Colored Or- 
phans. Application can be made to 
Mary Wood, 914 Pire St. 
Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 
Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seventh St. 


Diep, at her residence, near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, on 
the 3rd of Eleventh Mo. 1886, ExizaBern E. Scort, 
widow of the late John Scott, in the 52nd year of her 
age, a member of Short Creek Monthly and Concord 
Particular Meeting of Friends. She had been an in- 
valid for many years, and bore all with Christian 
resignation. It is believed that she was enabled, 
through the power of Divine grace and the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, to render up her accounts with 
joy, and be admitted within the pearl gates, where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary soul is for- 
ever at rest. 

, Eighth Month 16th, 1887, Marra SysiL 
Carter, daughter of Charles and Asenath Osborn, in 
the 41st year of her age, a member of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Hendricks Co., Ind. 

——,, on the morning of the 30th of Eighth Month, 
1887, GersHomM Mort, in the 57th year of his age, @ 
member of Coal Creek Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing. He bore a protracted illness of about sixteen 
months, with Christian patience and resignation to the 
Divine will; expressing at one time, “I do not know 
how this sickness will terminate, but I feel peaceful 
and resigned ;” and at another said, “Oh, I love every 
body : the stream of love that flows to every one I feel 
as though | could almost swim in.” For about two 
months previous to his close, he was entirely confined 
to his bed, and requested his wife to remain with him 
while the other members of the family went to meet- 
ings (which was complied with), and he spoke of those 
meetings as seasons of Divine favor, “almost like 
heaven on earth, if I might be allowed to use the ex- 
pression.” His mind was often brought under exer- 
cise on account of the desolations in our Society. 
peacefully and quietly he breathed his last, that no 
one knew just when he ceased to breathe; leaving 
his relatives and friends the comforting evidence that 
their loss is his eternal gain. 





